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MR. LOVEJOY’S COUNTER-REVOLUTION. I. 


IKE other excellent strategists Mr. Lovejoy appears to believe 
that the best defense is an attack. In The Revolt Against 
Dualism it is his purpose to defend the ‘‘hypothesis of representa- 
tive ideas’’ against the assaults of its critics. These critics are numer- 
ous and frequently have little more in common than their antipathy 
to the hypothesis in question. On this one point, however, there has 
been a rather surprising community of doctrine, since ‘‘representa- 
tive ideas’’ are not at all popular with the philosophers of this gen- 
eration. They seem not exactly a favorite subject with Mr. Love- 
joy himself, since all examination of the ‘‘hypothesis’’ on its own 
merits is deferred to the last possible moment and then approached 
in curiously oblique and negative fashion. Instead we are offered 
a series of excursions into the territory of the attacking party. These 
are always effective, often brilliantly executed, and sometimes de- 
cisive. But for those who have awaited the publication of the second 
series of Carus lectures in the hope of securing an authoritative state- 
ment of the constructive case for epistemological dualism from its 
ablest advocate, such excursions will seem quite subordinate to the 
main and persistent problem. How does the case for dualism stand 
in the light of Mr. Lovejoy’s important contribution to the subject? 
The following paper attempts to answer this question. 

It is a great pity that the author has not subjected the term 
‘‘dualism’’ itself to that species of searching analysis of which he 
is so thorough a master. Jn default of such analysis the question we 
have propounded hardly permits an unequivocal answer. For there 
are dualists and dualists, and those who sympathize most heartily 
with Mr. Lovejoy’s remarks on the validity of common-sense realism 
and the fatuity of recent attempts to avoid its solidly grounded con- 
clusions may yet be wholly at variance with other and no less essen- 
tial features of his doctrine. As I shall try to show later on, there 
are at least seventeen dualisms propounded in the course of this 
thorough-going study and not all of these by any means are con- 
sistent with what appears to be the author’s central thesis. There 
is one particular dualism which underlies most of Mr. Lovejoy’s 
reasoning and nearly all his polemical observations. And this 
specific dualism can be shown, I think, to be very probably invalid. 
And since it is foundational to the ‘‘hypothesis of representative 
ideas’? we may conclude that that hypothesis is not a plausible one 
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‘and that the ‘‘revolt’’ against it is so far thoroughly justified. I 
have called this the dualism of dogmatic common sense, and Part I 
of this paper is devoted to its analysis. There remain, however, a 
number of other dualistic positions which the author also espouses, 
of which all may be valid and some at least seem highly probable. 
These have seemed in the past, both to the critics and defenders of 
dualism, to be so implicated in the first view that they stand or fall 
with it. Hence Mr. Lovejoy’s defense of it on the ground that these 
other dualisms are unavoidable. Hence also the largely misguided 
attempts of critics to avoid these dualisms because the dogmatism of 
common sense, developed into a complete and exclusive theory of 
knowledge, is clearly unacceptable. In Part II I will try to show 
that this connection does not exist in fact and that some forms of 
dualism, for which I share Mr. Lovejoy’s own enthusiasm, are actu- 
ally rendered more probable by the surrender to the dubious initial 
hypothesis with which he has attempted to link them. 


I. Tue Limitations or Common SENSE 


The basis of Mr. Lovejoy’s dualism is common sense. In this 
attitude it finds its initial inspiration and its unfailing criterion for 
judgment of opposing theories. The ‘‘natural dualism’’ of Chap- 
ter I is simply a generalized version of the claims of common-sense 
knowing and the somewhat less natural representationism of the final 
statement is supposed to be its legitimate offspring. But common 
sense is notoriously an equivocal oracle on matters of philosophical 
import. It is one thing to hold that ordinary common-sense knowl- 
edge is, with respect to the objects with which it deals and the con- 
ditions under which it is relevant, as probably reliable as any tran- 
sitive knowing can be and that any doctrine which contradicts it 
within these limits is very likely to be mistaken. It is quite another 
matter to insist that this attitude can be generalized without quali- 
fication until it provides the exclusive and exhaustive pattern into 
which all knowing of whatever sort must fit and by which it must be 
judged. The former view might properly be termed critical com- 
mon sense, for it includes a recognition that the attitude in question 
has limits and must be understood philosophically in terms of them. 
The latter is dogmatic essentially, precisely because of its refusal to 
recognize such limitations and to come to terms with them. The 
dualism of dogmatic common sense has in recent years been known 
in this country as ‘‘critical realism’’ on the general assumption that 
a philosophy is critical when it takes a negative attitude toward the 
claims of some or all of its contemporaries. In philosophical tradi- 
tion, however, the term ‘‘critical’’ has sometimes been used to desig- 
nate those doctrines which are self-critical and thoroughly aware of 
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their own limitations, and on this basis the critical realism now cur- 
rent is something of a misnomer. The dualism which, as it seems 
to me, Mr. Lovejoy does explicitly defend and which is in fact in- 
valid, is precisely this dogmatism of common sense carried over into 
philosophy. 

What does common sense actually tell us about the nature of 
knowledge? I should be inclined to agree with Mr. Lovejoy on the 
following points: (1) Ordinary experience is significant of objects 
which are permanent, common, and independent of the observers who 
claim to know them. Unless there were such independence there 
could hardly be a world of permanent objects at all, since our ex- 
periences considered in their own immediate being are obviously 
shifting and unreliable. Unless there were permanence the claims 
of practical activity to a dependable world which can be remembered 
and anticipated and thus made a basis for intelligent action would 
be illegitimate. And unless this world could be shared by co- 
operating individuals both as the common goal of action and the 
standard for communication and judgment much of our knowledge 
would be quite impossible. (2) While experience somehow reveals 
such objects, its ‘‘contents’’ considered in themselves and as particu- 
lar events do not constitute them. Thus the ‘‘privacy’’ of any ex- 
perience in any detail, or its dependence upon special conditions 
which preclude its permanent and independent existence would be 
sufficient to prove that it was not this sort of object or any literal 
part of it. (3) In spite of this distinction between the immediate 
being of experienced events and their representative function, these 
events do reveal or give us knowledge of ‘‘external objects’’ and this 
knowledge is indirect in the sense that the ‘‘data’’ upon which we 
base our conclusion are not the objects which our knowledge claims 
to be about. So far Mr. Lovejoy’s thesis seems to me valid. 

Now there are times, I think, when The Revolt Against Dualism 
claims no more than this. Certainly this is the view that Mr. Love- 
joy represents himself as maintaining against all comers. Thus Mr. 
Russell is criticized for attempting to dispense with (1) and it is 
shown that his construction of an external world nominally without 
the aid of.such objects actually presupposes them at every turn. So 
the new realists and their less forthright descendants, the ‘‘ objective 
relativists,’’ seem to deny (2), since they assert the objectivity of the 
data of experience, which appears to mean that they identify them, 
with objects of the sort described. And it is not hard to show that 
such identification has paradoxical consequences. So, finally, those 
‘‘idealists’’ and others who question the possibility of purely repre- 
sentative knowledge are answered with the assertion that some 
knowledge at least must be indirect. On this basis Mr. Lovejoy 
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has all the best of the argument and it is difficu:+ not to accept forth- 
with the plausibility of so eminently moderate and sensible a doc- 
trine and to grow at least mildly mirthful over the extravagances of 
its incautious opponents. Yet when the time comes to state the case 
for this dualism constructively we are made increasingly aware that 
something very curious has happened to the common-sense doctrine 
with which we began and that matters are by no means as simple as 
they appeared. It is the nature of this transformation to which 
attention must now be directed. 

Mr. Lovejoy asserts quite vehemently that the charge of ‘‘bi- 
fureation’’ is wholly unjust as applied to traditional dualism and 
involves ‘‘a complete misconception’’+ of that doctrine. Yet there is 
a genuine and inescapable sense in which bifurcation constitutes the 
major premise of his own philosophy. For, once the situation in- 
volved in common-sense knowing is generalized without qualification, 
it becomes necessary to treat the objects to which such knowing is 
appropriately directed as the sole legitimate objects of knowledge, 
as the sole ‘‘reality.”’ And since such objects are manifestly only a 
selection from the world as it appears it is then necessary to contend 
that what remains can not be an object of knowledge at all (since it 
does not function as such in this description of knowing) and that it 
is in fact a ‘‘mere appearance”’ of the reality beyond. Thus it is in 
the very midst of the analysis of natural realism that we learn, from 
the experience of perceiving a desk, that ‘‘all knowing is mediated 
through the presence ‘before the mind’—as the traditional phrase 
goes—of entities which must be distinguished from an ulterior reality 
which is the true objective of knowledge.’’? I should not contend 
that Mr. Lovejoy ‘‘bifurcates reality’’ directly and as a matter of 
explicit principle by declaring that only transcendent self-contained 
physical objects can be real. But I do maintain that he is driven 
indirectly, but no less inevitably, to exactly this same position by his 
dogmatic insistence that all knowing whatever shall be explained on 
the pattern of our intercourse with common-sense objects and that, 
as a consequence, whatever is not this sort of an object of knowledge 
shall not be counted as knowable reality at all. Indeed, once this 
standpoint is taken, every one of the plausible and innocuous proposi- 
tions outlined above takes on a new and sinister meaning. Thus 
(1), the assertion that common-sense objects are real, becomes the 
dogma that no other objects can be real and that whatever does not 
measure up to this standard of objectivity, i.e., is not this sort of an 
object, is a mere appearance of the privileged reality thus selected. 
This is exactly what recent philosophers have meant by the ‘‘bifurca- 

1 The Revolt Against Dualism. Chicago: Open Court Publishing Co., 1929, 


page 87. All further references are to this book. 
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tion of nature”’ or of reality. (2) Subjectivism is the doctrine which 
results when events that perform a representative function in our 
knowledge of physical objects are identified simply with this fune- 
tion and thus become mere representations or ideas about something 
beyond themselves. That events which are private and causally de- 
pendent are therefore essentially ideas that represent external arche- 
types, that their difference in this respect from physical objects can 
be equated with a difference between objective reality and subjective 
appearance, is the unfortunate but quite indubitable outcome of such 
a position. (3) It may be conceded that some knowing is indirect 
and hence, in some sense, ‘‘representative.’’ But if it is further held 
that all knowing is indirect and that the representation involved is 
that of the ‘‘reproduction’”’ in idea of the qualities possessed by real 
objects independently of their relations to the situation in which 
knowledge occurs we have a copy theory on our hands. And while 
it is relatively easy to defend the former position, the latter has con- 
siderably less to recommend it. Now when common sense becomes 
dogmatic, when its relative and conditional claims are taken as abso- 
lute and unqualified, it is precisely this transformation that is bound 
to occur. That it occurs in Mr. Lovejoy’s own theory, and that its 
influence can be followed through every step of the argument from 
its plausible beginning in the views of plain men to its unfortunate 
conclusion in the intricacies of traditional epistemology is the thesis 
to be developed in detail. 

It is as a protest against this type of dualism that the ‘‘revolt’’ 
of recent years is really comprehensible. A revolution in philosophy 
of sufficient scope and importance to be recognized even by its critics 
as the distinctive development of the last generation in this field is 
not plausibly explained by a mere desire for theoretical neatness or 
by an aversion to the accepted terminology of epistemology. Yet 
these are the only motives Mr. Lovejoy can assign to it. Rather is 
it the case here as elsewhere that absolutism is the parent of revolu- 
tion, the absolutism of an exclusive tradition which has no answer 
but a barren negation to new and vital tendencies over which it 
claims jurisdiction, but to which its criteria are in fact inapplicable. 
There are likely to be extremists in the vanguard of any revolution, 
and the alternatives to the existing order first propounded are usu- 
ally visionary and unanalysed. Such extravagances are the ap- 
propriate object for conservative criticism and Mr. Lovejoy as the 
Edmund Burke of this epistemological revolution makes most ef- 
fective use of them. But a later and less embattled version of the 
struggle is likely to see the matter in a different light. If the exist- 
ing tradition is in fact a barrier to progress and if the alternative 
proposed, however crude its initial statement, marks out the path 
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along which thought can advance, the revolution has so far justified 
itself. And to this measure of vindication the revolt against dual- 
ism has already proved its claim. 

Bifurcation. It is the thesis of this dualism that ‘‘it is never the 
true cognoscendum as an existent that is present to us as an actual 
experienced datum.’’* It is admitted that data, whose existence 
is given, are present to us. Hence it must be shown that data are 
never true cognoscenda, that they have not the properties requisite 
for an object of knowledge. Mr. Lovejoy has always supported his 
claim at this point by the argument that they are not ‘‘trué parts 
of the physical world’’ and he has assumed that those who asserted 
the objectivity for knowledge of such data would deny this. Thus 
the monistic realist is called upon to show that ‘‘the visual percept 
(the datum) is identical with part of the perceived object, which ts 
to say also, that it is a true part of the material world.’’* Unfor- 
tunately for his own case the monistic realist has too often undertaken 
to meet this challenge. But what has the physical status of the 
object known to do with the directness of our knowledge of it? 
Simply this, that if it can be shown that our knowledge of physical 
objects is indirect, and if only such objects are the proper objectives 
of our knowing, then it is possible to hold that all knowledge is in- 
direct. But what makes Mr. Lovejoy believe that the non-physical 
status of the datum disqualifies it as an object of knowledge? The 
suspicion has grown that it is bifurcation in the literal sense which 
provides the unavowed but indispensable basis for this dualism. 

Is it necessary for this dualism to hold that relative, non-physical 
events are unreal and thus bifurcate the world, not into physical and 
non-physical, which is mere empirical difference, but into real and 
apparent, which is metaphysical exclusion. Mr. Lovejoy denies it. 
‘‘All that a dualistic realism need assume on this point is that 
‘what ‘‘really’’ exists’ is independent of a particular relation, that 
it is not a function of the percipient or cognitive event. And this 
has hitherto been taken as the common assumption of all realism.’’® 
This is a characteristic instance of the basic ambiguity of his posi- 
tion. Does ‘‘what ‘really’ exists’? mean whatever really exists, or 
does the statement mean simply that some things independent of this 
relation do really exist? It is the latter, surely, that is the common 
assumption of all realism. But it is quite irrelevant here. "What 
the statement seems to mean and what it must mean if it is to justify 
the exclusion of experienced events from the class of true cog- 
noscenda is that what exists independent of this relation is uniquely 
and exclusively real, that what is not independent of this relation 

8 Page 318. 

4Page 61—my italics. 
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does not ‘‘really exist.’’ In a later phase of his argument the author 
observes that it is a truism that ‘‘ what exists ‘relatively’ nevertheless 
actually exists.’’® And there is no doubt that in his view data that 
are not independent of this particular relation do actually exist. 
Yet they are not real objects for knowledge at all. Hence he ap- 
pears to hold that certain ‘‘actual existences’’ does not ‘‘really’’ 
exist, which was precisely the bifurcation in question. 

Suppose, however, that we assume the contrary. That is, while 
agreeing with Mr. Lovejoy that data as such and in their immediate 
being are not physical objects, we may hold that they are real nat- 
ural events, objective in the precise sense that they are the objects 
of true judgment and may be known as such without the intervention 
of any copy or representation whatever. This ‘‘objective relativism”’ 
regards such events as ultimate in the sense that whatever properties 
they possess under such conditions they do really possess. In know- 
ing them there is no need for reference to a further external and 
standard object, since it is not about further objects that we are 
judging but about the events of experience. Such a view seems to 
Mr. Lovejoy to be very dangerous. For it, ‘‘ Everything truly is 
all the things that it appears to any and all percipients (or con- 
cipients) to be, and no one preferentially ‘objective’ object or event, 
from which the appearances are distinguished, and with which 
they can be in thought compared, is provided.’’* As opposed to 
this, common sense and science have always held that ‘‘the sort of 
object knowledge aims at,’’ ‘‘the cognoscendum,’’ is ‘‘a sort of eon- 
stant—in the sense that it is not a function of variable relations to 
knowers or to conditions of knowledge external to its own spatio- 
temporal region of existence.’’* Now this seems to me a very re- 
vealing statement. In the first place, the objective relativist does 
not hold that everything is what it appears to be, but rather that the 
data of experience are not primarily ‘‘appearances’’ at all. It is 
not as manifestations of something else, still less as beliefs or opin- 
ions about it, that such events are held to be ultimate, but as the 
unique, specific events that they are. To know them requires no fur- 
ther reference to a ‘‘preferentially objective’’ object unless we must 
always assume that immediate experience is a way of knowing about 
something other than itself, and is nothing else. There is no need 
to compare experience with something else if it is experience and not 
something else about which we are talking. Of course, if all our 
judgments were about experienced events, we should know much less 
than we do. But unless some of them were about precisely such ex- 
periences, not as ‘‘appearances’’ but as given and dependable facts, 

6 Page 148. 
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we should know even less. Is it not plain that Mr. Lovejoy is in- 
sisting here on introducing the ‘‘constant’’ object of common sense 
into a situation where it is obviously inappropriate? To condemn 
experience simply because it is not ‘‘the sort of object knowledge 
aims at’’ and will not fit into that pattern is not only arbitrary but 
ruinous. Taken literally it leads to the conclusion that only the con- 
stant and independent features of events can be known at all, and 
that the changing and contingent is not an object of knowledge. 
In his earlier exposition of common-sense doctrine our author makes 
this revealing statement. ‘‘Men are normally led to it [epistemologi- 
cal dualism] simply because they have formed certain preconcep- 
tions as to what an object of knowledge ought to be, and then, com- 
paring the characteristics of the thing directly presented in their 
experience with these preconceptions, have found that the two do not 
match.’’® And on this matter, as on others, Mr. Lovejoy stands with 
the plain man. 

Subjectivism. But does the author really deny the reality of 
our knowledge of data? At times he speaks as if the issue were 
simply verbal, immediate experience ought not to be called knowl- 
edge, but it is a certain and adequate basis for knowledge. Yet his 
own statement reveals the impossibility of maintaining such a posi- 
tion on his own theory. ‘‘The epistemological dualist has always 
asserted with regard to all immediate appearances (data?) that they 
are, in one sense, immediate and absolute. About their characteris- 
tics, he has been accustomed to say, not only need there be no error ; 
there can be, at the moment of their sensible appearance, no error— 
in so far as inference, introducing elements not sensibly present, can 
be excluded. He has regarded this sort of ultimacy as the very mark 
of the subjective in the epistemological sense. When immediate data 
are simply taken as ultimate—as not claiming to express a character 
of something beyond themselves which is not determined to be what 
it is by the percipient events or its specific conditions—they are eo 
apso taken as ‘‘mere appearances,’’ innocent of epistemic preten- 
sions.’’?° That all experienced events, except in so far as they re- 
veal extrinsic objects, are ‘‘mere appearances”’ is precisely the sub- 
jectivism of which the dualist has so often been accused. It is not 
a question of the certainty of immediate experience, but of what we 
are certain about. If the objects of such experiencing are intrinsi- 
cally mere appearances, then they are not an adequate basis for 
knowledge of any kind, since from appearance to reality there is no 
legitimate passage. If they are themselves realities on their own 
account, ultimate not as representations but as occurrences, then we 
have some basis, limited though it may be, for our claim to know 
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what the world is like. To reduce their ‘‘epistemic pretensions’’ to a 
mere function of their representation of something else, to make them 
essentially representative ideas, is simply a piece of unwarranted 
dogmatism based on an exclusive preoccupation with common-sense 
objects and the function of experience with respect to them. Mr. 
Lovejoy has ranged the heights and depths of contemporary epis- 
temology in the attempt to discover what his critics might possibly 
mean by denying the ‘‘subjectivity’’ of experience while admitting 
its causal relativity to percipients. And lo, like the proverbial blue- 
bird, the elusive meaning was waiting for him at home all the while. 
What they sometimes meant to deny was the theory that the data of 
experience are as such mere appearances, that their sole epistemic 
significance is to be found in their representative function. In 
other words they meant to deny the ‘‘hypothesis of representative 
ideas’’ in precisely the form in which, as we now learn, the episte- 
mological dualist has ‘‘always asserted’’ its validity. 

It is now possible to understand the true inwardness of this 
criticism of ‘‘objective relativism’’ and its inevitable consequence. 
From the assertion that the events of which we are directly aware 
are ultimate, irreducible occurrences which are not mere appear- 
ances of anything else Mr. Lovejoy draws the conclusion that his 
critics must hold that ‘‘everything truly is all the things that it ap- 
pears to any and all percipients (or concipients) to be.’’ Thus my 
confession of faith that my liking for cucumbers is an ultimate fact 
‘‘which no further information can discredit’’ is supposed to in- 
volve the consequence that, since this ‘‘appearance’’ is ultimate, my 
liking for cucumbers ‘‘ultimately’’ is whatever it appears to any 
‘*percipient (or concipient)’’ to be. This unfortunate view is cor- 
rected by the perfectly just observation that in this case my liking 
for cucumbers is itself ‘‘set up as an absolute’’ in the sense that it 
is a common object to which all judgments about it refer, and to 
which, if true, they must conform, quite independently of the par- 
ticular states of mind of the persons who make them. But that is 
precisely what I had intended to show. That in this sense the data of 
direct experience themselves, and not merely preferentially objective 
objects, can be judged about on their merits and as facts, not as ap- 
pearances, is just what the objectivity of objective relativism in- 
tends to maintain. For my liking for cucumbers is clearly not, on 
Mr. Lovejoy’s theory, a ‘‘true part of the physical world’’ and hence 
not ‘‘the sort of object knowledge aims at.’’ It is directly ex- 
perienced, and is as an object of knowledge, ‘‘as not claiming to ex- 
press a character of something beyond itself,’’ not at all ‘‘innocent 
of epistemic pretensions.’’ If such a private, causally dependent 
occurrence can set up and, with Mr. Lovejoy’s assistance, make good 
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its claim to be ‘‘a sort of absolute’’ as an objective and standard for 
valid knowledge, then what the epistemological dualist has ‘‘always 
asserted’’ about the events of experience is quite obviously not the 
truth about them. Of course, if my liking for cucumbers were taken 
as an appearance of something else, as an indication, for example, of 
the ultimate worth of this estimable vegetable, it would not be the 
ultimate fact about this further matter. But it is ultimate and 
genuinely real in its own kind, and the assumption that it must be 
understood merely in some representative capacity is Mr. Lovejoy’s 
and not ours. It is just such subjectivism which, having first trans- 
formed the solid facts of our direct contact with events into claims 
on an ungiven reality, must then be responsible for the conclusion 
that the only ultimacy which such contact can possibly claim is one 
which it can not possibly justify. For better or worse our knowledge 
of the external world is founded on what our own experience re- 
veals. I have ventured to speak of such experience as a rock on 
which we may build. For Mr. Lovejoy, on the contrary, a view 
which pins its faith merely in a revelation of ‘‘the character which 
reality happens to take on in that particular perspective and from 
that standpoint’’ amounts, if rigorously interpreted, to ‘‘a complete 
denial of the possibility of knowledge.’’??, Now, if any of us held 
that experience was incapable of revealing anything but such hap- 
penings, we should indeed have limited unduly the scope of knowl- 
edge. No such view, so far as I know, is seriously defended at the 
present time. But unless the revelation of ‘‘the characters which 
reality happens to take on’”’ in particular perspectives is some knowl- 
edge of reality, which Mr. Lovejoy plainly denies when he says that 
if we were limited to it no knowledge would be possible, then expe- 
rience which does reveal precisely those characters which reality 
happens to take on under those conditions, would be no foundation 
for any further knowledge about the world. What experience re- 
veals depends upon what it is, and unless this is solid fact the struc- 
ture raised upon it, whether rigorously interpreted or not, can 
hardly pass for genuine knowledge. 

The Copy Theory of Knowledge.—‘‘The dualist’’ appears to as- 
sume that those who disagree with his position intend to deny the 
legitimacy of indirect knowledge. On the contrary they are often 
intent on justifying its validity. The distinctive mark of ‘‘the dual- 
ist’’ is not his devotion to such knowledge, but the fact that it rests 
upon a denial of the only possible assumptions on which it could be 
justified. There is in general no great mystery about the fact that 
we can know more about the world than is literally and spatio-tem- 
porally presented to us. For objects can be known in their rela- 
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tions and where the specific context of experience involves ante- 
cedent or environing conditions the function of such conditions in the 
present situation is a real, though limited, revelation of their nature. 
But this presupposes (a) that the given situation is itself literal and 
knowledge fact and can be understood as such, and (6) that the rela- 
tions through which ulterior objects enter the situation are relevant 
to their nature and thus fitted to convey some valid information as 
to what they really are. A copy theory of knowledge is inconsistent 
with both of these presuppositions and its continued assertion of the 
validity of indirect knowledge after denying its indispensable basis 
is a somewhat dubious solution of its problems. 

Consider (a). According to Mr. Lovejoy, knowing occurs only 
when real objects ‘‘get reported”’ by ‘‘ partial or symbolic reproduc- 
tion in the awareness of a cognitive organism which is at the time 
capable of thinking of some general scheme or order in which exist- 
ences have separate and mutually exclusive situations, and of re- 
ferring attributes to the data of which it is directly aware to external 
situations in that order.’’+* A datum which in this sense repro- 
duces the character of the object is ‘‘epistemologically objective’’ and 
save as objective in this sense the datum is, as we have seen, a mere 
appearance devoid of epistemic pretensions. This merely subjective 
and epistemologically irrelevant character belongs to any experienced 
event whenever ‘‘it is not assumed to possess, and therefore to be 
capable of exhibiting, any ‘intrinsic’ quality of relation which the 
intended object of knowledge has within its own spatio-temporal 
limits.’’?* Thus we learn that a datum is material for knowledge 
only when it possesses and therefore can exhibit the quality of its 
object. It is material as a duplicate or copy, and only those prop- 
erties of objects can be revealed which the datum itself possesses. 
But this condition, though essential, is not sufficient. It is not 
enough that the datum should resemble its object; we must also 
know that this resemblance exists.1* And this is quite impossible. 
For unless the object can be known to have properties different from 
those of the datum, in particular, to be a real object which such data 
resemble, there is no knowledge of tt. And data, which in this view 
never possess the property of being real objects of knowledge, can 
not manifest such a character in their objects. The resemblance of 
data to each other will not suffice, for data are never ‘‘the sort of 
object knowledge aims at.’’ The resemblance of real objects to data 
is not available since it is never a possession of the datum and there- 
fore not capable of exhibiting the reality to which it refers. The 
criticism is fundamental. In sum it amounts to the assertion that a 

12 Page 316. 

18 Page 98—my italics. 

14 Page 321. 
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datum which is relevant to knowledge merely as a representation can 
not be known to be a representation, for the relation in respect of 
which it guarantees knowledge is precisely the one which it can not 
be known to possess. This does not mean that indirect knowledge 
is impossible. There are many things that we can know about data 
that furnish some information as to their origin and conditions. But 
this is precisely because they are not known as mere appearances of 
something else whose characters they reproduce. The discovery of 
ashes is some reason for supposing that a fire has occurred. But 
ashes do not possess any of the essential properties of fire, and 
whether the idea of ashes resembles real ashes we probably never 
shall know. For the object is known by attributing to it the char- 
acters of data. And it is known when we know that the object, as dis- 
tinct from the datum, actually has the properties of the datum. But 
to be an object different from any possible datum and possessing 
similar properties is not in the nature of any datum whatever. 
Hence data never in this respect duplicate their objects. And since 
all knowledge is held to require such duplication, valid knowledge 
can never be known to occur. And this is inevitable. For on this 
theory the only properties in the experienced world which are rele- 
vant to knowledge, are epistemologically objective, require valida- 
tion in terms of a further relation which the whole experienced and 
experienceable world essentially lacks and therefore can not repre- 
sent. 

And now (b). There are, of course, other relations, present in 
the world as we know it, and sometimes useful in a practical way for 
testing ideas, but on Mr. Lovejoy’s theory they are quite irrelevant. 
For in the first place they are not relations of resemblance and in the 
second place they do not tell us what the object is within its own 
spatio-temporal limits and independent of the ‘‘intervenient condi- 
tions’’ between itself and organism. Thus he derides the view that 
objects are known essentially in their relations by observing that 
‘*the qualities of an effect are not eo ipso qualities of its cause’’ and 
that a hunter in killing a rabbit does not thereby kill himself.%® 
The comment is revealing. If we know objects only when data dupli- 
cate their intrinsic properties, then the dead rabbit tells us nothing 
whatever about the hunter, since we should be quite wrong in in- 
ferring that the hunter resembles the rabbit in being dead. But this 
copy theory is the dualist’s assumption, not ours. I should have sup- 
posed that the conditions of the rabbit’s demise might have revealed 
the hunter as a good marksman, a poor sportsman, or something of 
the sort. The alternative is hardly inviting. Surely being a 
hunter of rabbits is an epistemologically objective property and not 

15 Page 88. 
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a mere appearance devoid of epistemic pretensions. Yet it must be 
left for Mr. Lovejoy and the plain man to determine how a man can 
hunt rabbits within his own spatio-temporal limits. 

The same conclusions will obviously follow with respect to any 
relations whatever other than that of resemblance. Only that in- 
formation would be relevant which told us what intrinsic characters 
the object possessed independently of the interactions in experience 
which constitute our evidence as to its nature. Whatever manifesta- 
tions of the relations of events are found to depend upon ‘‘ processes 
spatially and temporally intervenient between the object and the 
perception’’ are set down as ‘‘therefore not attributable to the for- 
mer.’’?° Now it is clear that all spatio-temporal separation what- 
ever will involve some such intervention and so far remove us from 
the exclusive object of all valid knowing. Mr. Lovejoy is thus speak- 
ing quite literally when he says that ‘‘Man may be described biologi- 
eally as an animal whose habitual and paradoxical employment is the 
endeavor to reach outside his skin.’’?** Where the limits of relevant 
evidence must be identified with the spatial outlines of the object to 
be known it could hardly be otherwise. The consequence is faced 
unflinchingly. ‘‘No judgment concerning a particular existent— 
other than the immediate and transient private datum, about which 
no act of judgment is necessary—can conceivably attain experimen- 
tal verification in any literal sense; for the existent complex of ideas 
which is the content of the judgment can never, by any finite and 
temporal knower, be brought into the same locus with the existent 
to which it refers.’’?* It. seems to me that if this be true the 
habitual employment of man is not merely paradoxical but pro- 
foundly futile. 

And thus, as it appears to me, the unqualified generalization of 
the attitude of common-sense dualism has ended by casting the very 
gravest doubts on the validity of common-sense knowledge itself or, 
indeed, of any knowledge whatever. For common sense itself pre- 
supposes the validity of ways of knowing not adequately under- 
standable on its own terms, and in discrediting the ultimacy of ex- 
perienced events and the relevance of the relations discoverable in 
and through them, it has undermined its own foundations and is 
forced in the end to appeal to an unplausible and quite unverifiable 
resemblance between experience and ulterior reality to reintroduce 
into the knowledge situation that essential relevance of experience 
to reality which its own absolute pretensions had first of all elimi- 
nated. And thus it is with any philosophical absolutism. Its 
initial premises, eminently plausible within their own limits, can not 

16 Page 21—my italics. 

17 Page 12. 

18 Page 318. 
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be stretched to cover the whole complexity of nature. Hence the 
bifureation of reality in which whatever is empirically irrelevant to 
its own standpoint becomes metaphysically unreal. And hence 
finally the discovery that this ‘‘unreality’’ is essential to its own 
reality and must be smuggled back deviously and illegitimately if 
the ‘‘reality’’ itself is to survive. It is with this process of smug- 
gling back that the second part of this paper is concerned.’® 


ArtTuur E. MurpHy. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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Psychologies of 1930. Caru Murcuison, editor. Worcester: Clark 
University Press. 1930. xix + 497 pp. 


The present discussion is not intended as a review of Psychologies 
of 1930. A review of that volume would necessitate, among other 
things, an attempt to do justice to the subtlety of thought and the 
great clarity and conciseness of exposition which make the twenty- 
five chapters rather fascinating reading. The object here is to take 
up a challenge that is implied in the volume as a whole. This is the 
challenge as to the logic of the position of present-day psychology. 
The volume is itself loud with disputes that are at bottom logical, 
and hence no apology is needed for considering it from a logical 
rather than from a psychological angle. It might even be argued 
that this is the only kind of consideration that the volume ealls for 
inasmuch as it adds but little, so far as psychological matter is con- 
cerned, to the Psychologies of 1925. Whatever interest it possesses 
in respect of novelty of content seems due, in the main, rather to the 
inclusion of new writers than to any desire on the part of the con- 
tributors of 1925 to unburden themselves of new knowledge. At all 
events the question before us now may be formulated thus: sup- 
posing that a reader, who is enough of a psychologist to follow in- 
telligently the theories and the arguments of the different schools and 
also to teach the subject with reasonable success, decided to view the 
situation, as revealed by the present volume, in the light of a straight- 
forward logic, to what conclusion would he be driven with respect to 
the claims of psychology to rank as a science? It is submitted here 
that his conclusion would be to the effect that there is no science of 
psychology, nor are there sciences of that name. The plurality pro- 
vided for in the title of the volume does not offer a way out. Let 
us hasten to add that this does not mean what enemies will promptly 
take it to mean, that psychology is a false or pseudo science on a par 
with alchemy and astrology. As will be pointed out, such a com- 


19 To be concluded in next issue, No. 3. 
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parison is quite erroneous. Nor does it mean that the pursuit which 
we call psychology does not possess great significance for modern 
culture. The question as to what precisely that significance is will 
be considered later. Here we are concerned to point out certain 
symptoms, well marked in the volume under consideration, which 
would seem to indicate that those psychologists who would number 
psychology with the true sciences, however modest the place they 
would claim for it, are the victims of a rather stubborn, though pos- 
sibly beneficial, delusion. 

A significant symptom is the fact already referred to, the extent 
to which psychologists are vexed over logical and methodological 
issues. Psychology is ‘‘logic-conscious’’ in a sense and to a degree 
that has no parallel in a genuine science in its earlier stages. True 
science does not begin thus. It sets itself to study certain phenom- 
ena—heat, planetary movement, geologic structure and so forth— 
and its consistent criterion of success is predictability and control. 
That criterion leaves it in no doubt as to the measure of success 
achieved. Having established itself on a firm basis of positive 
achievement, it may then become interested in its own logical impli- 
cations and foundations. The approach of the psychologist seems 
the reverse of this. He is preoccupied at the outset with a pre- 
cocious interest in the nature of his tools and not free from mis- 
giving as to their adequacy. The result is that, while wisdom of a 
kind may come, psychological knowledge lingers. Numerous exam- 
ples might be cited from the volume under consideration, but two 
will suffice: ‘‘The strongest element in the system here presented 
seems to me the principle of incompatible movements. Every theory 
needs most of all a way of demonstrating the impossibility of certain 
occurrences. There is only one surely impossible phenomenon in the 
universe, if we except merely logical inconsistencies, and that is the 
movement of a body in opposite directions at the same time with 
reference to the same points. If we can base our explanation of 
psychological phenomena on this principle, we have given psychology 
a sure foundation and placed it on a par with the physical sciences’’ 
(Washburn) ;? and, again, Knight Dunlap tells us that the scien- 
tific psychologist ‘‘sees no profit in assumptions which do not lead 
to experimental test; and materialistic, supernatural, deterministic 
and libertarian assumptions are in this category.’’? Both state- 
ments invite controversy other than psychological, and the closing 
part of the second statement in particular might arouse enough of 
it to keep the psychologists fully occupied. 

The inevitable result is, of course, in the words of Spearman, 
“‘this deadly canker of psychology, the splitting up into discordant 


1 Psychologies of 1980, p. 93. 
2 Ibid., p. 312. 
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schools.’’* The customary defence reaction of the psychologist to 
this awkward situation is interesting. We find it voiced by Wood- 
worth, who talks of ‘‘this curious cleavage into schools, a phenom- 
enon almost peculiar to psychology among the sciences of the day 
and probably to be regarded as a symptom of adolescence.’’* The 
plea of adolescence seems an unfortunate one. The cleavage into 
schools, arising out of a searching scrutiny of implications and pro- 
cedure, is a phenomenon of maturity, as in the case of physics, or 
at least of very substantial growth, as in the ease of biology. Psy- 
chology is acting strangely in displaying the characteristics of 
maturity when there is no record that it has ever been young. 

It is likewise inevitable that this unhealthy self-consciousness on 
the part of psychology should lead to argumentation that bears all 
the marks of special pleading. Of this, too, several examples could 
be cited but one will serve. MacDougall says: ‘‘Of all forms of 
psychology the hormic is the only one that can give to philosophy the 
psychological basis essential to it ...a glance at the history of 
philosophy shows that the hormie psychology is the only one with 
which philosophy can work, the only one on which it can establish 
a scale of values, that does not break to pieces under the slightest 
examination.’’® This seems a curious husteron proteron. Surely 
it is the rdle of philosophy, not to indicate ‘‘needs’’ to psychology or 
to any science, but to furnish syntheses that will cope with whatever 
the sciences see fit to offer. 

A second indication of the non-scientific status of psychology is 
to be found in the psychologist’s attitude to earlier contributions. 
He is over-concerned to show the error of previous viewpoints and 
findings and over-protests the novelty of his own. Genuine science 
finds no occasion for such protest inasmuch as it simply ignores what 
it would consider the errors of the past. If it takes account of them, 
it does so only as curiosities of its history. The psychologist, how- 
ever, seems to find the disowning of the past a necessary if not a main 
part of his task; and more often than not his success is dubious. 
Brett’s historical contribution to our volume is generally of great in- 
terest from this point of view. This writer, for example, character- 
izes the ‘‘conditioned reflex’’ psychology as ‘‘the latest form of asso- 
ciationism’’ and as ‘‘the most significant way in which the central 
positions of associationism are active to-day.’’® True, he goes on 
to say that ‘‘it may be necessary to add that the theory has been 
transfigured and that nothing now remains of traditional associa- 
tionism, but the transfiguration has been a gradual change of the pic- 

8 Ibid., p. 363. 

4 Ibid., p. 327 (italics ours). 

5 Op. cit., pp. 28-29. 

6 Op. cit., p. 45. 
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ture in harmony with the total change of outlook produced, no less 
gradually, by the evolution of the physiological and biological 
sciences.’?* At the same time he reminds us of the great elasticity 
of the term ‘‘idea’’ as used by the older psychologists, notably by 
Locke, and refers, moreover, to one of Locke’s examples of associa- 
tion of ‘‘ideas,’? an example which, as an illustration of the process 
of conditioning,’’ is amusingly felicitous. Association of ideas, in 
other words, was not limited to the setting up of intellectual con- 
nections on the conscious level. Hence Locke and the Association- 
ists might reasonably claim that they had adumbrated a sound pro- 
gramme of descriptive psychology and that the ‘‘conditioned reflex’’ 
psychology is nothing more than an experimental and mainly phys- 
iological investigation of the association of ideas. The present 
writer feels that this claim would be anathema to the conditioned- 
reflexists and that their belief is that they have effected an innovation 
of much more radical significance than such a claim would imply. 

The indifference of genuine science to the false scents of the 
past carries an implication of the first significance for psychologists. 
It exposes what seems to be a very general fallacy and one which is 
freely expressed or implied throughout the pages of our volume. 
This is the notion that the different schools and theories, even though 
none of them represents true psychological science as it will one day 
be, serve nevertheless to amass valuable knowledge which the real 
science, when it comes, will find ready to its hands as so much 
factual dowry with which to begin its career. Woodworth, to take 
one example, tells us that ‘‘the presumption is that all sincere and 
able investigators are doing something worthy of being included in 
the system.’’* Psychologists who lay this unction to their souls 
would do well to consider whether such is the way of science. The 
fact would seem to be that science, once it has struck the right path, 
shows no disposition to look back, not even when looking back might 
seem a means of speeding its progress. The alchemists made con- 
siderable discoveries, but the science of chemistry took no serious ac- 
count of their findings: it simply rediscovered them in their proper 
setting. So, too, with astrology and astronomy, with pre-scientific 
and scientific medicine and, it is to be feared, with the psychology of 
the present and that which will finally take its place. The figure 
that perhaps best illustrates the situation is that of a large number 
of builders, each busy on a small portion of the building, but none 
with a clear picture of what the final structure will be like. The 
presumption is that the architect, were he to appear on the scene, 
would find it necessary to begin wholly de novo. 

7 Op. cit., p. 46. 

8 Op. cit., p. 327. 
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This brings us to the next tell-tale symptom of the condition of 
psychology. Schools and theories are isolated from one another to 
a degree that suggests no real substratum of scientific connection. 
This may seem an unfair charge, and the most plausible line of 
answer to it will be considered presently. The common designation 
of ‘‘psyehologist’’ does not of itself prove anything. Indeed even 
this is repudiated by Hunter. If the different schools were only so 
many facets of a common science, each would show concern to ab- 
sorb into its own body results arrived at by the others. In some 
degree indeed such reciprocity exists, but it is not the prevailing 
practice. The general tendency is well illustrated in the following 
criticism of Gestalt psychology : ‘‘ Here we have able investigators— 
Helmholtz, Sherrington, Pavlov, Thorndike, to mention just a few— 
and we have findings repeatedly verified and bearing all the earmarks 
of scientific results. Those results may be in need of reinterpreta- 
tion, but as results they certainly stand. But the Gestalt psycholo- 
gists give the impression of believing that this whole analytic style 
of investigation is fundamentally unsound.’’® The same line of 
criticism might be pertinently directed against behaviorism and other 
schools. The difficulty seems traceable at bottom to two reasons, 
both strong against the possibility of any effective give-and-take: the 
schools are largely concerned to explain really different phenomena 
and their standards of what constitutes explanation are at variance. 
Consider, for example, the following statements, each of which is 
crucial for the brand of psychology with which it is associated: 


Any healthy human brain is potentially equal to any other healthy human 
brain so far as mental processes are concerned. . . . The hypothesis, in short, as- 
signs the source and basis of mental differences (and most physical differences as 
well) to the periphery, instead of to the brain [Knight Dunlap].1° 

It is therefore evident that the determinants of response specificity must 
reside in the nerve centers, since it is here that particular types of linkage be- 
tween environmental influences and motor expression are established [Tro- 
land ].11 


The concept of the environment has no place in psychology [Bentley].12 


Reflection on the full implications of these statements will reveal, 
if we mistake not, a degree of incompatibility of viewpoint and of 
interpretation generally that indicates separation as the only way. 

One line of defensive argument seems to the present writer to 
be as dubious as it is common. It is the line adopted in our volume 
by no less an authority than Dewey himself. Says Dewey: ‘‘I am 
a firm believer in a variety of points of approach and diversity of 

9 Op. cit., Woodworth, pp. 333-334. 

10 Op. cit., pp. 314-316. 


11 Op. cit., p. 463. 
12 Op. cit., p. 102. 
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investigations, especially in a subject as new as psychology ts. To 
a considerable extent, the existence of different schools is at present 
an asset rather than a liability, for psychology will ultimately be 
whatever it is made to be by investigators in the field. To a certain 
extent, a variety of points of view serves the purpose that is met in 
all the sciences by the principle of multiple hypotheses. While 
there is immediate confusion, it may turn out that the variety will, 
in the end, secure a greater fullness of exploration than would other- 
wise have been the case.’’?* Reasons have already been suggested 
for doubting the literal accuracy of the statement that ‘‘ psychology 
will ultimately be whatever it is made to be by investigators in the 
field.”’ Here our query concerns the phrase ‘‘multiple hypotheses. ’’ 
Can any legitimate comparison be made between the variety of 
psychological schools and the principle of multiple hypotheses in 
the sciences? Surely hypothesis, as also variety of hypothesis, is 
something that occurs within a science that actually exists. Hy- 
pothesis belongs, to use the phraseology of Woodworth, to the super- 
structure and not to the foundations of science. Hence the ‘‘mul- 
tiple hypotheses’’ plea would seem to amount to a subtle begging of 
the question at issue. Admitting that the variety of points of view 
will yield the greater fullness of exploration that Dewey hopes from 
it, it is well to recognize that the variety means, not fertility of 
hypothesis, but a fumbling for solid scientific foothold. 

Boring’s contribution, under the title of ‘‘Psychology for Eclec- 
ties,’’ represents the most significant line of answer to the consider- 
ations advanced in the preceding paragraphs. It is in effect an 
attempt to show the possibility of an eclectic viewpoint such as will 
yield a solid body of genuine psychological science. As Boring puts 
it, the eclectics ‘‘do not attempt to deduce the chapters and data of 
psychology from some first principles, but they endeavor to induce 
a definition of psychology, when they engage in this undertaking at 
all, from the materials given them as psychology. Such an attitude 
does not mean that anything that pretends to be psychology must be 
accepted, on its own representations, into the body psychologi- 
cal. . . . Even the eclectic must choose, and in this case he chooses 
what has proved its worth. ... There is no name for this psy- 
chology that is thus defined a posteriori by induction from history, 
nor do I wish to coin one. My point is that psychology in 1930 
exists.’’'* How far does such eclecticism, which represents the ap- 
proach of perhaps the majority of teachers, carry us? 

It is submitted here that, so far as concerns the teaching of the 
subject, eclecticism would seem the proper approach, at all events 
for the elementary stages. From the standpoint of the advancement 


18 Op. cit., p. 409. 
14 Op. cit., p. 116. 
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of the subject, the matter is otherwise. Eclecticism, as a hybrid psy- 
chology, seems fated to sterility. In the last analysis, its procedure 
implies the false Baconian faith that a vast collocation of facts, 
properly sifted and arranged, will yield truth. Koffka, referring to 
the psychology of space perception, says: ‘‘much as this relative 
neglect of our subject is to be deplored, it is the manifestation of a 
fundamental and scientific tendency ; mere collection of facts will not 
establish a science. As soon as the facts lose their theoretical set- 
ting they lose their scientific interest.’’?> This platitude (as one 
might now call it) is insisted on here because there is a sense in 
which psychologists are liable to forget it. It is not contended, of 
course, that the eclectic or any other psychological free-lance can not 
fruitfully tackle a specific problem, arming himself with a specific 
hypothesis. Such a contention would be foolish. What is urged is 
that, when it is a question of making a permanent contribution, the 
**theoretical setting’’ above referred to means more than just a 
hypothesis; it means a hypothesis that naturally emerges out of an 
already established and growing body of knowledge. Here eclecti- 
cism will fail, for such a living body of knowledge will not be con- 
structed by laborious piecing together of parts torn out of their own 
original setting. Psychology in 1930 may exist, as Boring claims; 
but its existence is not of the same order as that of the physical 
sciences even in their incipient stages. 

The entire argument of the present article is, of course, directed 
against the claim of psychology to rank with the physical sciences. 
Why the physical sciences? The answer is that this is the claim 
that is actually advanced. It is permissible, of course, and indeed 
very common, to broaden ‘‘science’’ and ‘‘scientific’’ to denote all 
study that is marked by freedom from conscious bias. Psychology, 
as will be shown presently, has an important scientific mission in 
this larger sense of the term. But the reader of Psychologies of 
1930 will be left in no doubt that the desire of the psychologist’s 
heart is to be received or at least tolerated in the exclusive circle of 
the physical scientists. For reasons which are felt rather than seen, 
the latter persist in their seemingly perverse view that their psycho- 
logical friend does not yet belong. 

It is not the purpose of the present article to belittle the im- 
portance of psychological study. It seeks rather to define its status 
and functions. If we define psychology as a ‘‘pursuit’’ rather than 
as a science, it would seem that two definite objects can be assigned 
to it. The first is the object which, according to our argument, is 
now implicit in the work of the psychological schools, viz., the search 
for a real scientific foothold. The exact researches of the laboratory 

15 Op. cit., p. 161. 
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find their justification here. The same object justifies and, indeed, 
renders inevitable the appearance of rival schools. Hence, as against 
Woodworth, we would say that schools such as Behaviorism, Gestalt, 
and Hormic psychology are entitled to claim that they pertain to the 
foundation, not to the superstructure of psychology. Viewed in this 
light, the schools of psychology are at once seen to be on a footing 
quite different from that of cults such as alchemy and astrology. 
The presuppositions of the latter were perfectly definite and their 
aims admitted of clear and concrete formulation. Proof that their 
presuppositions were ill-founded and their aims illusory relegated 
them to the limbo as false sciences. Psychology is not to be thus 
dismissed inasmuch as its presuppositions, aims, and procedure are 
all at the exploratory stage. To clear the psychological atmosphere, 
then, there must be frank recognition of two things: first, that the 
schools are merely tentative, exploratory efforts and that (speaking, 
of course, within what ought to be obvious limits) no @ priori con- 
siderations of whatsoever kind can commend one school as against 
another ; second, that the school that hits the trail of genuine psycho- 
logical science will stand in no need of special pleading or emotion- 
ally tinged argument. Acrimonious dispute will be silenced, at any 
rate until the science is well advanced. We need not speculate here 
on the nature of that science. Spearman’s approach, for example, 
may or may not turn out to mean a Copernican revolution—we are 
not concerned here with psychological evaluation. Troland’s con- 
tribution, entitled ‘‘ Motivational Psychology,’’** if we suppose its 
statements to rank as knowledge and not as speculation, is perhaps 
suggestive of how the science would read. Of one thing, however, 
we may be certain: the science will explain, and will at once be 
recognized as explaining, the actual and familiar phenomena, the 
processes now approximately referred to as sensation, perception, 
imagination, judgment; and it will explain also the action of those 
grey masses which, whatever refining theorists may say, are known 
to be intimately concerned. It will explain these things manifestly, 
as physics explains heat, and chemistry water. 

The second role to be assigned to psychology is frankly practical. 
This is the study of quite specific problems and situations with a 
single view to control. Education and medicine exemplify fields 
where this function must continue to be performed. Take, for 
example, the case of ‘‘ pathological lying.’’ The psychologist’s fune- 
tion is to probe as deeply as he can into inheritance and environ- 
mental influence with a view to the understanding and control of 
this particular condition. The point is that this part of psychologi- 


16 Op. cit., ch. 25. Why confuse counsel (in a sphere where it is already 
sadly darkened) by this use of the term ‘‘motivational’’? 
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cal study is strictly ad hoc: it is limited to its specific problem, it is 
subject to no standard except that implied in its being ‘‘scientific”’ 
in the broad sense of being free from bias or prejudice (the sense 
in which economies, ethics, and even philosophy may be said to be 
scientific) and, finally, its intent is practical. The experience of the 
race has already accumulated a certain amount of serviceable knowl- 
edge. One might conceive the function of the psychologist here as 
that of enormously accelerating the accumulation of such knowl- 
edge by direct and systematic attack on the problems. Like Freud, 
of course, he may find that his specific practical investigations sug- 
gest a comprehensive theory of general psychological science, though 
perhaps the case of Freud might be used to point the moral that the 
less he troubles himself with the more ambitious project the better. 


JOHN MAcDONALD. 
UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA, CANADA. 


Hegel’s Science of Logic. Translated by W. H. JoHNsTon and L. 
G. StrutHers. Two Volumes. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1929. Pp. 404; pp. 486. 

Hegel’s Logic of World and Idea. Translated by H. S. Macran. 
Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 1929. Pp. 215. 


We have here the first English translation of the whole of 
Hegel’s Larger Logic, by Messrs. Johnston and Struthers, and by 
Professor Macran, the last two-thirds of the final third of the same 
monumental work (the translation of the first section of the Sub- 
jective Logic Professor Macran published in 1912, under the title 
Hegel’s Doctrine of Formal Logic). Although both translations 
are masterly, the one by Johnston and Struthers will be considered 
by some as superior in excellence, owing to the fact that it adheres 
closely to the terminology used by McTaggart in his Commentary on 
Hegel’s Logic. Indeed, this translation was begun, at the sugges- 
tion of McTaggart, by the late Miss Constance Jones. The first 
fifty pages of the text, the translators tell us in their Preface, 
‘‘represent in a finished state the work which she had roughly 
drafted before her death in 1922.’’ The influence of McTaggart is 
evident throughout. The translators were his pupils at Trinity 
College in Cambridge. In point of interpretation—and a transla- 
tion of Hegel often is interpretation—MeTaggart’s Commentary was 
their chief guide, so much so that they felt themselves ‘‘absolved 
from the task of supplying explanatory notes or appendices,’’ on the 
ground that they ‘‘could not hope to excel or usefully to supplement 
the work of McTaggart.’’ For this reason, Professor Macran’s 
translation will be preferred by those who take issue with McTag- 
gart’s interpretation. In Professor Macran’s version we have often 
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a more independent rendering of obscure but crucial passages, a 
rendering, we feel, not of McTaggart’s Hegel, but of Hegel himself. 
Both translations, however, when taken together, provide us with a 
remarkably faithful reproduction of Hegel’s recondite thought. 

Those who are unable to read Hegel’s German—and the German 
of Hegel is peculiarly his own—need no longer confine their atten- 
tion to the ‘‘lesser’’ logic of the Encyclopaedia in Wallace’s ad- 
mirable translation. Exclusive study of it, even when supplemented 
by Wallace’s Prolegomena, will hardly disclose the full meaning of 
Hegel’s categories. The ‘‘lesser’’ logic is too brief to serve as a 
basis for an adequate understanding of Hegel’s radical departure 
from the old ways of thinking in which, as James puts it, ‘‘since 
Aristotle, all Europe had been brought up.’’ Much of the criticism 
of Hegel in Britain and America during the past few decades may 
be traced, not only to an attitude towards Hegel initially unsympa- 
thetic, but to an inaccurate knowledge of the relevant and authentic 
texts. Knowledge of Hegel through the logie of his Encyclopaedia is 
knowledge of him through an abbreviated and truncated medium. 
The relation between the two logics—the ‘‘smaller’’ and the 
‘‘oreater’’—constitutes a special problem for the student of Hegel; 
there is in MeTaggart’s Commentary an exact account of the rela- 
tion between them. Whatever be our opinion of MeTaggart’s ac- 
count, we must partially agree with Johnston and Struthers when 
they say that ‘‘a need has often been felt for an English version 
of the earlier, fuller, and more authoritative Logic, the corner-stone 
of the Hegelian system, upon which estimates of Hegel must always 
ultimately be based.”’ 

Prior to ‘‘ultimate estimates’’ of Hegel one must have, of course, 
an authentic Hegel to estimate. But is the authentic Hegel present 
in the Larger Logic alone? The question is not an idle one. The 
Phenomenology of Mind, now available in English through J. B. 
Baillie’s translation, presents a difficult problem with respect to the 
authentic Hegel which interpreters are disposed unduly to neglect. 
Here is a substantial work, in volume and scope as great as the 
Logie itself, antedating the latter by only a few years, which has 
never received the same degree of critical attention and estimate as 
have the other contributions of Hegel. Hegel himself accorded to 
the Phenomenology a high place. Until the year of his death, when 
he was engaged in preparing a second edition of this work, he re- 
garded the Phenomenology as the ‘‘first part’’ of the system, the 
Logie being the ‘‘first sequel’’ to it. In the Introduction to the 
Logic he explicitly refers to the Phenomenology as containing the 
‘**deduction’’ of the ‘‘concept of science,’’ a concept, he tells us, 
‘‘which needs here [in the Logic] no justification, having already 
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received its justification in that place [in the Phenomenology].’’ 
We have Hegel’s unequivocal declaration that the Phenomenology 
embodies a deduction ‘‘assumed’’ in the Logic. And yet many an 
interpreter approaches a study and achieves an estimate of the 
Hegelian system as if the Logic were actually its only ‘‘corner- 
stone.’’ And some there are who even speak of the Logic as the 
‘*Bible of Hegelianism.’’ 

Some sort of ‘‘higher criticism’’ is here most urgently needed. 
To understand the authentic Hegel one must first of all examine 
with the most scrupulous care the ‘‘deduction’’ of the Phenomenol- 
ogy ‘‘assumed’’ in the Logic; and this is a work which still remains 
to be done. If the Logie presupposes the Phenomenology, both 
temporally and logically, what justification is there for speaking of 
the Logie as the ‘‘corner-stone”’ of the Hegelian system? If there 
is such a ‘‘corner-stone,’’ it is obviously the Phenomenology, and no 
other work of Hegel’s, which has a title to this appellation. A 
minute and critical study of this neglected treatise—neglected in 
comparison with the extensive labors spent by scholars on the Logic— 
raises a grave doubt whether in the so-called ‘‘ Bible of Hegelianism’’ 
we really have the authentic Hegel, whether we are not confronted 
by a Hegel who chose to reveal himself in two bibles, possibly dis- 
cordant, one represented by the Phenomenology and the other by 
the Logic. What positively clamors for detailed and systematic dis- 
cussion is the relation between these two great works. 

The study of such a relation would be less imperative if the 
Phenomenology could be said to represent the ‘‘early,’’ and the 
Logic the ‘‘mature,’’ Hegel. Earlier than the Logie the Phe- 
nomenology certainly is, but is it less mature? Can we designate 
the Phenomenology, as does the otherwise discerning reviewer of 
our philosopher in The Times Literary Supplement (London, July 
4, 1929), as ‘‘that work of Hegel’s comparatively fiery youth’’? In 
the light of the relevant dates, such a designation becomes more 
or less absurd. The Phenomenology was published in 1807, when 
Hegel was thirty-seven years old; the Logic was written five years 
later, when he was at Niirnberg in 1812. A man at thirty-seven is 
not normally in his ‘‘fiery youth”’; but assuming the youthfulness of 
a book written at that age, a work composed only five years later can 
hardly be contrasted with it as representing full-fledged maturity. 
If the Phenomenology is youthful, the Logie is only a little less 
so. The very chronological proximity of these two equally ripe 
and equally authoritative expressions of Hegel’s philosophical in- 
sight constitutes an additional reason why the problem of the rela- 
tion between them should be neither ignored nor neglected. 

Fortunately, the British and American student is now in pos- 
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session of the pertinent texts for the investigation of this crucial 
problem. For twenty years he has had the English version of the 
Phenomenology, a version by no means perfect, but satisfactory and 
useful. And now he has, for the first time, most carefully rendered 
the whole of the Larger Logic in one form, and the last third of it 
in another. All three translators deserve the highest praise for the 
superb performance of a hard task. Professor Macran has written 
an introduction to his translation, a readable essay on ‘‘ Idealism, 
Limited and Absolute,’’ in which he sets forth in too complacent a 
manner extravagant claims for the truth of Hegelianism, quite un- 
exceptionable from the point of view of the confirmed disciple. 
The essay will be applauded by Professor Macran’s fellow-Hegelians, 
but will only amuse or irritate those not of that ilk. The late Vis- 
count Haldane’s Introductory Preface to the translation by John- 
ston and Struthers is couched in more moderate terms. While con- 
vineed that ‘‘the greatness of Hegel’s real contribution to the his- 
tory of thought seems . . . to remain intact,’’ Lord Haldane’s plea 
is merely for a sympathetic understanding of Hegel, on the ground 
that it is ‘‘not safe to neglect’’ a philosophic investigation ‘‘so thor- 
ough’’ and one which ‘‘is carried into detail with such care and 
illuminating illustrations.’’ One need not be a follower of Hegel 
to support Lord Haldane’s plea. The Table of the Categories and 
the Glossaries, prepared by the joint translators, add greatly to the 
value of their work. 


J. LOEWENBERG. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 


Sinism: A Study of the Evolution of the Chinese World View. 
HERRLEE GLESSNER CREEL. Chicago: The Open Court Publish- 
ing Co. 1929. Pp. vii + 127. 


At the time that Greek thought was at its height there was devel- 
oping in a center of civilization separate from the rest of the world 
a set of philosophies quite as interesting and as virile as those of 
Greece. For a period of more than five centuries, China had a 
brilliant intellectual development. While China has had no Plato 
or Aristotle, nevertheless the ancient Chinese philosophers compare 
very favorably with any other Greek thinkers. To speak of only one 
school, Confucius was quite as great as Zeno and vastly more in- 
fluential; Mencius was the equal of Cleanthes; and Hsiintze was 
much greater than Chrysippus. There were also a number of rival 
schools—Laotze’s Canon of Reason and Virtue has been said to be 
the vade mecum of German students to-day. The interrelations and 
mutual criticisms of these schools make a fascinating study in the 
development of philosophy. Unfortunately there have been but few 
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students who have had an insight into the nature of philosophy and 
at the same time have mastered the difficult Chinese language. The 
older sinologists were chiefly missionaries who were more interested 
in reading Christian ideas into Chinese texts than in the study of 
philosophy for its own sake. In addition to the language, the diff- 
culties of textual and historical criticism are numerous. Unfor- 
tunately the tendency among sinologues, lured by the very entranc- 
ing development of Chinese thought and by the popular demand, 
has been to write conspectuses of Chinese philosophy before the 
necessary spade work, the detailed study of individual philosophers, 
has been done. The history of the history of Greek thought is full 
of errors due to similar mistakes. Dr. Creel’s book, which is a 
Ph.D. thesis at the University of Chicago in the department of Com- 
parative Religion, is a general interpretation of this sort. 

The reading of the book is made difficult by the fact that the 
author coins a new term, ‘‘Sinism,’’ and writes about it off and on 
for 63 pages before he endeavors to define it. Since he afterwards 
states that Confucius ‘‘gives us the first, and most complete, and the 
most faithful picture of the orthodox Sinism’’ (p. 80), and, ‘‘ After 
Confucius, the integrity of the old Sinism . . . began gradually to 
disintegrate’’ (p. 82), he evidently means by ‘‘Sinism’’ the philoso- 
phy of Confucius. The reason he coins this term to represent a 
well-known philosophy is that he considers Confucius to have been 
‘‘conspicuously unoriginal. . . . His teachings are almost entirely a 
setting forth and elaboration of the philosophy stated in the Shu 
and the Sht’’ (p. 72) ; consequently his philosophy was the product 
of some unknown thinker or thinkers, and deserves a new name. 

Dr. Creel does not make a very strong case for this thesis; he 
cites these proofs: (1) Confucius’ philosophy is found in two books 
that existed before his time, the Shu and the Shi. But Confucius 
edited both of them, and there is no way of telling how much he 
interpolated. A teacher such as he, who claimed to find his philoso- 
phy in the doings and sayings of ancient worthies, would be likely 
to edit his ideas into his accounts of these heroes, much as Lucian 
proposes to interpolate unauthentic speeches into history. It is 
furthermore quite probable that interpolations into the Shu con- 
tinued to be made after the time of Confucius, down to the Han 
period at least, so that sometimes Confucius’ successors wrote his 
philosophy into this book. (2) Confucius said of himself that he was 
‘a transmitter and not a maker.’’ But a sincere lover of antiquity 
would be very likely to read his ideas into the accounts of his heroes, 
and consequently with entire sincerity to pronounce himself as un- 
original, even though he did develop an original philosophy out of 
the popular ideas of the time. (3) Dr. Creel cites similarities be- 
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tween the philosophy of Confucius and popular thought and that of 
other philosophers, especially Laotze. But the similarities are only 
general, and could easily be due to the influence of the Zeitgeist. 
No sure proof is therefore given that Confucius’ philosophy was 
anything but his own original development. 

Dr. Creel makes a contribution to the history of philosophy in 
that he emphasizes something that is not usually realized—the degree 
to which Confucius’ distinctive teachings are to be found in the 
books he edited, especially the Book of History (the Shu). Any 
reasonable hypothesis, such as this one that Confucius was alto- 
gether unoriginal, is worth while working out, if only to show how 
weak a case can be made for it. In addition to coining a new term 
for Confucius’ philosophy, of which Dr. Creel gives but an indiffer- 
ent exposition, he discusses the background of that philosophy in 
popular thought, and traces its influence upon Micius and later Con- 
fucians, down to the end of the ancient period. The book lacks an 
index. There is not as yet an adequate manual of Chinese philosophy 
in the English language, although one is available in German. A 
series of monographs upon individual Chinese philosophers, fol- 
lowed by a comprehensive manual of Chinese philosophy, would be 
much more worth while than such a speculation as this work. 


Homer H. Duss. 
MARSHALL COLLEGE. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The following officers for the coming year were elected at the 
meeting of the Eastern Division of the American Philosophical As- 
sociation, December 28-30, at the University of Virginia: Presi- 
dent: Alfred N. Whitehead; Vice President: Albert G. A. Balz; 
Secretary-Treasurer: F. S. C. Northrop for a three-year period; 
members of the Executive Committee: G. W. Cunningham, S. P. 
Lamprecht; and E. A. Singer, Jr., ex officio for one year. 





